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ABSTBACT 

VoIuBe 1 of the siz^voluie articulated elementary 
education career guide deals vith the self^avareness level of career 
avareness and aias at developing student self*identity» The lessons 
in the volume are divided and color^coded by grade level (early 
childhood, primary levels one, tvo, and three, and intermediate 
levels one, tvo, and three corresponding respectively vith grades 
K-siz) , and are categorized by subject area and career cluster (12 
clusters in all) • Each lesson includes references, instructional 
objectives, input (procedures), output (activities), and evaluation. 
Bepresentative unit titles include: "Self Understanding and the Ose 
of Puppet Playmates** for early childhood; "Developing Onderstanding 
of Self and Other Kits," "Workers Who Cooperate, and "Bulletin Board 
Idea" for the primary levels; and "Who An I?," "Being and Becoming," 
"Hevspaper Unit," and "Achieving Success in the World of Jobs" for 
intermediate levels. Altogether there are five lessons for early 
childhood, nine for the primary levels, and 18 for the intermediate 
levels. (JB) 
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This resource guide is dedicated to the Watertown elementary faculty, 
their principals, and administrators. 

It is evidence of their work and comnitroent to the main thrust of 
the Career Development ideal, the self --actualization of every student 
who passes through the Hatertown school system. 
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PREFACE 



The elementary faculty motttoers of l/atertown hope that the pioneering efforts 
expressed in this resource guide will assist other educators in convwtdng 
their curriculum to one with a Career Development impact of their own 
creation. 

The Career Develojxnent staff is grateful to other Career Development projects 
for their sharing of guides and Jiaterials, the influence of which cannot 
always be calculated fully. 

It is not the thought of the Watertown teachers that this resource guide 
is complete and flawless. It is built to enhance the existing curriculum 
in 'fatertown, and to express the genesis of a new way of approaching 
education for American children. This is articulated to better prepare 
students for the multi--demands of the World of Work in a technological society. 
New ways of meeting this challenge continue to reveal theneelves to our 
staff members. 

The. authors of this resource Jlesson guide desire to remain open to the 
challenge of the future and expect to continue to change as better methods 
appear to be successful with students. 

Watertown teachers are excited by the possibilities of their Career Develop- 
ment Program and the motivating force which it provides for pupils such 
as this third grader, v/ho, sans, grammatical accuracy, yet with poetic 
expression summed up how he felt about a field trip in this way, "I had 
joy all over me when I saw 'them* interesting things they were doing* 
and I remember what you said what 'them* logs were. Here is the answer, 
railroad ties , and I thank you truly for • tacking • us there." There is, 
also, the sophisticated note tc President Nixon from a fifth grade boy 
just before the 1972 elections. "If you do as well in the elections as 
you did in the mock elections at our school, you will win... I am getting 
a very good • grounding • in being a superintendent of schools." Then, 
there was the fourth grader who wrote under an illustration, ''Be polite 
when you ask for a job, and look lOOfo^ and get right to work, and help 
others. Are you polite when you ask for a job?" Watertown teachers 
expect to continue to add worthwhile and viable material to this guide 
and do not feel that its production is finished. Will you, elso'J* 
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CARBES^Sivrmifm^ % b/c^s" for thb teacher 

Helen Dickson 

Elementary. Currxcultp^Spe^sSfcA 
Career* Devdlopmerit Project 

WHAT IS THB QQAL (F CAREER DE7ELQFMENT? 

The goal of Career Development for K*12 is the self -actualization of 
every student. When a student uncterstands hlnuielf in time perspective! 
he viU be able to realistically set life-tine goals and meet them. He 
needs to knoir his strengths* He needs to undeirstahd and be able to doal 
vith his weaknesses i 

WAT CCMES BEPGRE SEIF^ACiroAllZATlON? 

In order to have achieved these top prioritiesj he needs to have develq>ed 
a set of values capable to adsisting him to a sound philosophy of life. He 
needs^ also^ to haVe made a career choice, thereby ipining acme icdividaal 
autonoiqy in his lifsi He needs to feel, and have others agree that he 
can make stature decisions. 

HDW CAN CGDNSBUIK} HELP? 

Counseling can assist students toward aiaklng decisions i^ich lead to 
self undervtanding. It can help these students resolve problems and lead 
them to relative h£ppiness«*succes3 throu^ their value setting. 

WHAT HELRTm ROLE DOES CnRRICDLDM PLAI? 

A curriculum geared to Career Development can help students toward wise 
career choices through a diverse knowledge of the liibKld of \hrk and the 
occiq>ations it contains. 

THE HOnVATINa FGRCE (F CAREER DE7EL0FMBNT 

In Career Development children are provided with a strong motivating 
force for becoming educated \sy relating careers and the Varld of Work 
to their existing studies. This can be achieved throu^ an active 
blending of the academic with the vocational, integrating one into the 
other, and producing an educational Inpact which makes SENSE to the 
student, thereby releasing his human potential. 
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WHO COUNSELS IN EIEMENTARY SCHOOIS? 



On the elemeirtaiy level, trained counselors are few. Their work is 
diffused and meaningless to manor of the children they need to serve 
through no fault of the counselors themselves. Existing -rounselors are 
overburdened at best, and find it virtually impossible to ineet the demands 
of the work which conffonts them. Effective counseling, then, falls 
squarely into the hands of the teachers; burdened as they are, and con- 
fronts principals whose training has often been authoritarian-centered, 
a highly acceptable approach in other moments of our nation's development • 
Career education provides a format for teacher-counseling action. 

Vfmr ARE NEli TECHNIQUES DEMANDED? 

Technology, the burgeoning increase in population, the rise and needs of 
minority races, changed concepts of morality in raaiy homes. The losses 
of identity for maiy individuals, especially in the ghettos of our cities, 
have created an entirely different and often crushing demand on the schools, 
their administrations, and their teachers. Career education can assist 
students in finding and understanding themselves and others. 

WHAT CAN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS DO? 

Personal Recognition of Students 

In every small way a teacher can maneuver, (s)he should let students know 
(s)he cares for them as individuals. A look, a pat, a chuckle go a long, 
long way. 

William Glasser, psychiatrist, and author of Schools Without Failure and 
Reality Therapy in Los Angeles schools, advises teachers that students 
are role-oriented today. Because they see themselves being gobbled vap 
by technological society as a number in place of a name, they foel the 
urge to establish their individual role as a person. From this base 
they will set their goals, and not before* Teachers, therefore, are 
challenged to teach from an individualized approach in basic skills such 
as reading and math. They can, also, recognize the student in individual 
acceptable personal ways. Goal setting is ijsportant to a student's future 
occ\5>ational success. Self understanding will assist him toward decision 
making when the time comes for it. This understanding should begin very 
early in a child's formative years. 

Decision Making Tachniques 

Teachers can assist in decision making by encouraging participants in 
lessons requiring the use of techniques such as the inquiry method, brain- 
storming, and problem solving. These techniques, learned in the early 
years, will be applied easily later when career decisions are at hand. 
They are basic elementary practices in preparation for future years. 

Inquiry requires the use of questioning approaches to discussion, while 
brainstorming includes the outpouring of idea after idea with free 
wheeling encouraged. Problem solving requires the participants to decide 
precisely what the problem is, and then suggest a iryriad of possible 
solutions. When many solutions have been contributed the grotqp involved 
^ in decision making decides on the best of the possible solutions. These 
FRir J"®tho<is need to be established early so tliat they can be easily used in 
life decisions. j.y 
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C ounseling-oriente cl Lessons 



Many conns eling-orionted lessons can fit snugly into the informal part 
of the school day, just before or just after recess and before going 
homo. They can include the teacher-selected books which point to value 
judgments, child-teacher cooperative creative writing having to do with 
personal feelings, filmstrips illustrating the needs in personality 
development, and publishers' curriculum kits which cover the entire gamut 
of feelings and value judgments. Throughout this guide teachers have 
been referring to curriculum materials and ideas which will be effective 
in teaching these lessons. 

These do not replace Sunday School; they supplement its challenges , not 
throu^^ moralizing, but through assisting students not only to undearstand 
themsj.lves, but, also, to understand others with whom they come in contact. 

C uiriculum-orierAted Les s ons, , — The Ciirriculiun Recipes 

Lot us reason, now how a teacher can plan Curriculunu Take any lesson 
which a teacher needs to teach, analyze it for the possibilities of 
integrating any of the eight different levels of Career Development 
awareness and some of the goals which are represented within them. Uhat 
can one most readily teach presenting the subject matter in its best 
light? Will it be self, career, economic, or education awareness? Will 
it be appreciation-attitudes, beginning competency, decision making or 
cmployability? Perhaps to make tba lessons especially dynamic several 
of these objectives may be accentea. The teacher should make these decisions 
on the basis of the VJorld of Work goals fitting* thb awareness levels 
which are most effective for these particular lessons. 

C urriculum Tips Toward A Successful Recipe 

Now the teacher plans his approach! What occupational cluster will be 
represented? To what developmental stage does he hope to appeal? Uhat 
will the teacher present in the way of INPUT to the lesson? How should 
the children be grouped while receiving the teacher* s information? Should 
they bo quiet through the entire INPUT, respond in unison, read and recite, 
or what? Now, what OUTPUT in the way of activities are the children going 
to produce? What performance achievement is expected of them? Will they 
show improvement in understanding concepts and generalizations? How will 
those be measured in a pre-test and the post-test? What will students 
actually have learned in the way of factual information that was geared 
to the World of Work? 



Checking Recipe Ingredients 

Now, It is time for the teacher to check his plans# Is there some way 
that this lesson can be inore hunaidstic slanted? Can technology be 
placed second rather than first? Rsm^ti)er, technoloQr never invented 
anythirg. PEOPLE did! Technology does not make faidtless checks on 
technology. PEOPLE often have to be called in to double check and 
regulate coirputer decisions. A case in point is the computerized rapid 
transit system problem in San Francisco. Vftien materials move down an ^ 
assexiibly line, it is PEOPLE \fho made it possible, not the machines. Any- 
one teaching students should keep this fact well in mind, and transfer 
the thinking successfully and d^ynamically to students • 

Let us assume that a teacher has checked on the human approach to the 
lesson. Is every activity in the ODTPOT? Again, is it all 3-R activities 
which have been witten in, or does the teacher have pupils grouping and 
regrouping for vocational type enhancement as well as concretes-abstract 
teaching? 

Next, check to see if students are to be eaqjosed to a resourcJe person on 
a field trip, and if so, are teachers going to follow advice in CAREER 
EXPLORATIQJ^S, DESIGNS FCR FIEID TRIP REPCRTING, or does anything suffice 
that might happen on the trip? (See Eric System VT 0l6 122} Order from: 
University of South Dakota Library or State Library CoramisSlen). 

Finally, is the teacher planning at lea&t one of the ten ways outlined 
in the booW.et, CAREER EXPLORATIONS, to reinforce the field trip? Has 
(s)ho thought of a creative reinforcem^^nt method of his or her own? Or, 
are results of the field trip lost forever in a maze of irrelevant pub- 
lished lessons which might appear to be high priority items to the teacher 
when (s)he returns with the class? 

EVAICATIKG RECIPE OUTCOMES OF CAREER DEVELOPMENT PLANNING' 

The teacher may have developed a mini -unit, a maxi-unit, or an individual 
lesson, but it should be integrated into the regular curriculum; it should 
be relevant; it should be active and contain concrete experiences to blend 
with abstract concepts which are meaningf^il* This means active participation 
to illustrate passive ideas, i.e», the order of the successful Career 
Development units. These can and will, in a dedicated scope and sequence, ^ 
lead toward SELF-ACTUALXZATION for every student. This is exactly irtiat 
Watertown teachers were atten?)ting to do Uhen writing lessons printed in 
this guide. 

Each one who moves from early childhood throughout adulthood, in a powerful 
curriculum such as this, should be more readfer to do as Dr. Helling of the 
University of Minnesota suggests, successfully "integrate self with society" 
lasting an "entire life". 

Could arything be more challenging for the 70 ^s than this? In accomplishing 
this objective of the 70 's, one is planning for the successes of this nation 
and its people for the 80 »s, 90 "s and the year 2000 A. 
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CiMR^ DEVELOPMENT RATICftAlE AKD THgORIES 

RATIGNAIE: 

After reviewrlng the litei«tu3pe in regard to Career Developroent theory, 
and discovering the work3 of Qinzburg, Qinsbiarg, Axelrod and Hema, 
Donald Super, and those of John Holland, as nail as others, one reasons 
that an Tinderstanding of the theories sliould assist greatly in the 
development and understanding of ctirriculum. 



THEORIES: 



According to Sairiuel H. Oslpow, Prof, of P^chology, Ohio State University, 
wo know a nurhber of generalizations about career develqpment. It is a 
socially bound process, is characterized by changes both within the indi- 
vidual and external to the individual, is often acconpanied by anxiety, 
the fear being implied of choosing something at irtiich one may fall, and 
choosing something that one does zx>t like. Abilities play an important 
role in Career Development and interest serves as a predictive "ceiling"^ 
while abilities serve as a predictive "floor". 

John Holland expresses the idea that there is something sfystematic about 
Career Development preferences. They seem to come about In a developmental 
manner and are facilitated by particular tasks in significant Institutions. 

Ginzburg's theory "is developmental in laature of the process" of vocational 
change, and Sx?)er's theory lists life stages of vocational development. 
The table below conpares the two theories as they relate to school chlldrent 

Ginzburg i Super : 

Fantasy Period - Bixth - 11 years Growth Period - Birth - 11* years 
Tentative Period - About - 11 years 

A. Fantasy: Age U-10 

A. Interest-Identification and B. Interest: Age 11-12 
Understanding C. Capacll^r Age 13-lli 

B . Capacity-Abilities-Values 

C. Transition-Composite View Exploration Period - Age 1^-25 

Interests 

Values A. Tentative: Age 1^-17 

Capacities B. Transition: Age 19-21 



Realistic Period - Around 18 years 



C. Trial: Age 22-21* 



Roe's Theory enphasized development in another way stating that a child 
moves toward or away from interpersonal activity In early childhood. Roe 
developed an occipational classification system which some of Oslpow 's 
research data refutes. 

John Holland postulated six types of individuals! the realistic, the inves- 
tigative, the social, the conventional, the enterprising, and the artistic. 

Oslpow points out that it is inportant that factors lying outside the indi- 
vidual be taken into consideration such as social class membership, sex, 
race, sometimes finances, the state of the econoiniyf and where a person lives. 
All of these social ^sterns are brought to bear in career development. 

O vii 
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Super often discusses the vital iiqpcrtance of the Self Concept bxA lists 
siiggested vocational development tasks: 

Preschool Child 

1. Increasing ability for self «»he]^« 

2. Identification with llke*»sexed parent. 

3. Increasing ability for self -direction* 

Elementary School Child 

1. Ability to undertake cooperative enterprises. 

2. Choice of activities stilted to ones' abilities. 
3* Assumption of responslbill'ty for one^s acts. 

U* Performance of chores around the house « 

CCNCUJSICNS: 

The Career Development staff has chosen to use Siqper's Theory chiefly as 
a basis for planidng since Self Awareness playS a lalrge part in currlculuKi. 
Ve feel this concept is important for elementary children* 

It would seem that the vocational developmental tasks of Sq^er al:^ treason- 
able ones. It also^ appears to some of our Nbtertown pilmipals and to 
the curriculum specialist that ages 9 and 10| about the fifth school year^ 
students vaiy as to a Fantasy Stage and/or a Beginning Interest Stage. 
Because of mental maturity, some children in the chronological age of ten, 
may be displaying more interest orientation than fantasy thiridhg. 

Curriculum workshop people have identified the years K-4i as a Fantasy 
Period and the Sixth school year as being more of a 'XJrowth-Interest 
Period". Noting CJinzburg's statement that the ^•^ihtafly period" chaises 
to a "tentative period" near age U years, we have identified the fifth 
school year as being a "Gtowth -Fantasy + Beginning Interest" period. 

One might note that Ginzburg and Si5>er'3 Fantasy periods seem to cover 
about the same chronological ages of children. 

Vfe would agree with Osipow that "programming of career education should not 
be too rigid or too tl^itly conceived, that new ideas of career education 
recognize the developmental nature of cas^eers, that changes occur with 
growth and maturity, and that attitudes are continualJ^ being fonoed toward 
making educat-'onal and vocational cjeclslons. " 
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CLU51ERS 



Uatcrtowni South Dakota schools use twelve elementaiy curriculum clusters 
to allow a practdLcable-^ppUcation if the core approach is used in the 
roorganlzalion plans of the junior high school* 

4\gribusiness 
Coiraiunicative Arts 
Consutriusr and Hooicmaker 
Construction 
Financial and Business 
Health Occupations 
Hospitality and Recreation 
Manufacturing 

Natural Resources and Environaent 
Personal Service 
Public Service 
Transportation 



f/atertown examples of occupations arc shown here for each duster* This 
is n\>t to imply exclusion of occupations outside of Watertowm It is merely 
organized in this manner for the sake of references and easy understanding* 

CLUSTER SaCAMPLES 
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AGE 

AGRIEUSI?IESS 

1) Livestock Feeder 

2) Dairy Farmer 

3) Veterinarian 

4) Poultry Processor 

5) Hatchery Mcnagor 

6) Seed Processor 

7) Feed Processor 

8) Government Agent 

9) Implement Dealer 

10) Farm Hanagement Specialist 

11 J Farm Products Manufacturer 

12) Farm Insurance .\gent 



CONSUMER A HOMEMAKER 

) Food Service Manager 

) Dietician 

) Drycleaner 

) Clothing Store Manager 

) Fabric Store Manager 

Interior Decorator 

Upholsterer 

Flower Shop Manager 

Landscape Architect 

Extension Agent 

Butcher 

Supermarket Manager 



COMMUKIUATIVE ARTS 

1) Radio Announcing 

2) Journalism 

3) Newspaper Advertising 

4) Printing 

5) TV Production 

61 Freelance Journalism 

7) Sign Design 

8) Library Science 

9) Music Instruction 

10) Music Morch£mdising 

11) Artist or Ballet 

12) Drama 

13) Computer Science 
CONSTRUCTION 







1 General Contractor 




I: 


1 Architect 




3: 


\ Draftsman 






\. Carpenter 






1 Electrician 




6; 


Heating ft Colling Contractor 




7 


Landscape Architect 




8 


Building Products Wholesaler 




9 


FLumbinb A Heating Wholesaler 




10 


Glass Contractor 


11 


11) 


Cement Products Manufacturer 


12) 


Realtor 
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CUgTBR KXAHPIES (continued) 



FIXAWCIAL & BDSIMtSS SlfflVlCiS 

1) Qsmral Banking Sendees 

2) Trusts 

3) BanklnK leans 
k) Credit Bureau 
$) Insurance Co. 

6) Accountant 

7) Insurance Agencgr 

8) Realtor 

9) Office Machines 

10) Cowsroiol Loan Office 

U; Ccsaerolal ft 'cperty Managenent 

12) Chaaber of Cowwroo 

HOSPITAIITY & HECRBinOM 

1) QaM| Fish & ?Qxks Departnrat 

2; City Recreation Director 

3) Sporting Qoods Manager 

h) MoTle Theater Manager 

5) Hlghtclub Manager 

6) Bowling Alley Manager 

7) Athletic Director 

8) Bay Seouts«01rl Scouts 

9) Travel Agent 
10) Motel O|)erator 
U) Sports Editor 
12) Flight Instructor 

KATORAL RESOURCES 

1) lifeather Bureau Raprosentative 

2) Conifer Hursexy 

3) Oone^ Fish 4 Parks Dq>ar1aB0nt 
U) Soil Conservation Sazrlce 

5) County Bactenslon Office 

6) Sanitation Departamit 

7) filter Purification Departoent 

8) Bureau of Heclanation 

9) Sand & Qravel Coo|>an|jr 
10) Luffber lard 

U) Fish Hatchery 

12) Amy Ccxps of Ekagineers 



HEAETH OCgiPAlKliS 

1) Hoapltal AdHinlstrator 

2) Nures 

3) I^Sity Technician 
li) Flqraic^ Iber;5plst 
5; Flqreiclsn 

6) Mantel Health Atlainistrator 

7) Kureing Bosis Adndnistrator 

8) Dentist 

9) Dental Assistant 
10) Optcsidtrlet 

ill Optlci^ 

12) Dental Lab Todudclan 
M/aiOFACWlglMa 

1) Quadoe O^ibber Rrodacts Co.) 

2) Nldtex (SLeetronlcs Parts Co.) 

3) Monument Marks 

k) Chlekaaba (HDblle Hos»s) 

$) SchMeigers or Pepsi Bottling Co* 

6 1 Concrete ftrodacts Co« 

7) IfoodPoxilng Co. 

8) Poultry ^^ocessors 

9) Sign Manufacturing Co; 



V JBUC SEgyiCE 

1) Model Rural Devolopment 

2) City Oov^mMnt Adndnlstration 

3) County OoverDci^nit Servloee 
h) Law Btforceneno 

$) Fire ft^tectlon 

6) Minlclpal Utilities 

7) Post Office & ClvU Service 

8) SiployB^nt Services 

9) Molfare Office 

10) State Qovemnant Services 

11) Sshool A<hinl8tratlon 

12) Laiiyer 
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CLUSTER EXAMPLES (continued) 



m\NSPORTATION 

1) Airlino Representative 

2) Motor Freight Representative 

3) Auto Mechanic 
4; Diesel 

5) Auto Parts Person 

6) Auto Sales Person 

7) Oil Pipelinti Representative 

8) Railroad Representative 

9/ Highway Department Representative 

10) P# A. A. Representative 

11) Bus Company Representative 

12) Post Office or Iftiitcd Parcel 
Service Representative 



PERSONAL SERVICE 

1) Barber . 

2) Cosmetologist 

3) Radio-TV Repairman 

4) Watch Repair Person 

5) Ifertician 

6) Child Care Specialist 

7) Tailor 

8) Gardener 

9) Tax Consultant 

10) Gcrpet Cleaning Specialist 

11) Pumittzre Repair Person 

12) Taxi-Driver 

13) Public Stenographer 

14) Pet Shop 

15) Appliance Repair Person 
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OVEKVIiy 



The main dLTisions of this lessen guide are the ei^ levels of awareness 
irtxich lead to life-tijae targets* 



Ctojectives 
Self Awareness 
Career Awareness 
Eccnondc Awareness 
Beginning Coii?>etency 
Appreciation-Attitudes 
Decision Making 
Education Awareness 
BB?)loyability 



CABEES DETSiOFNEIir 
Leading to 



Life'-TiBie Targets 
Self Identity 
Career Identity 
B^onomic Understanding 
Bi|)loyable Skills 
Social Self Rafillaant 
Career Decisions 
Education Identity 
Career ELacement 



Within each category^ the guide is divided into dvtelppmental stages as 
delineated by Donald Srxper, vocational authority* Inasmuch as the Watertovn 
philosophy in theory and practice is based upon belief in Individualizing 
Instruction^ wc have <^rganized these programs into units with suggested 
appropriateness for early childhood (kindergarten)^ primary level (Grades 1*3 )^ 
and intermediate (Grades h^6). 

This leaves an assignment of levels to the discretion of non-graded teachers 
as their school needs dictate* Career Development Goals as designed for the 
Watertovn Rroject appear in their entirety after each level of awareness* 
They are accompanied by instructional objectives and other criteria basic 
to an excellent lesson* 

Each developmental stage is color^coded corresponding roughly to traditional 
grade levels to provide guidance to the teacher in determining appropriateness 
for pupils at various stages. Die diagram on page xiii shows in grsqphic form 
the progression of Developmental Stages^ traditional elementary school levels^ 
and the corresponding color code* 



xii 
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CARZjia DjlVELOPMSNT 
Self Awareness 

RAIXONALS;: 

Self awareness is a prime and necessary objective of career education. 
It wall lead to a life-time target of self identity. 

* Self awareness is to assist children in gaining a good self 
concept. 

» Self awareness is to assist each child in accepting himself as a 
whole uniaue person— Pfcysical-Social-JSmotional-Intellectual being. 

* Self awareness will release the human potential and assist indi- 
viduals toward self -actualization. This can be achieved by promotin*? 
self understanding of: 

a. perceptions 

b. feelings 

Aiding children in the interpretations of the perceptions of 
others, as well as the feelings of others, these understandings 
wxll help each one toward better interpersonal relationships. 

GOALS: 

In the adoption of the precept of self awareness, the teacher should 
adopt these goals. The student needs to be taught the following know- 
ledge in the form of concepts and generalizations to be developed 
within the instructional design: 

* the value systems of a person affect career choices. 

* every person in eveiy career has h^iraan dignity if they perform 
socially with dignity. *^ 

* K "t*"^ person in every sense of the word one needs to 
perform on the basis of good ethical sense and values. 

* interests, aptitudes, and achievements are related to the realization 
Cx corner goals* 

* students will learn about and appreciate their own culture through 
understanding and ejqperiencing roles. 

* students will show understanding, acceptance, and respect of their 
own uniqueness as they learn, grow, and mature. 

* students will be helped to understand that social, economic, educational 
and cultural forces influence their development. eaucational, 

* ^i?Sn"*^'^\^ recognize that self-knowledge is related to a set or 
system of values unique to them. 

* stuaents will learn to establish, tentative, personal, r^levent goals. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE LOLLIPOP DRAGON 
Early Childhood Awareness: Self; values 

REFERENCES: 

The Adventixres of the Lollipop Dragon, Society for Visual Education, 
13li5 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IllinttLs, 6o6lli 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES I 

Given the sixth filmstrip in the series, "The Adventures of the LoUlpop 
Dragon", "Kindness to Animals", the pi?)ils >dll be a^le to describe how 
one should be kind to animals, and tell how they demonstrate their 
kindness in treating idhieir pets or farm animals. 

INPUT: 

Show pupils the fUaistrip as a group or individually witli separate 
viewers and record player. In absence of the record or facilities, 
teacher's guide may be used. 

Procedure: 

Have children dramatize the fjlltptrip as role play. This would encourage 
good listening for content and could be the basis for a PTA play, 

OUTPUT: 

# Pupils watch £L3Mtxip and listen to the record or the teacher. 

^ Children dramatize the filmstrip with different children taking 
roles shown in the fHasurtrip. 

* Children teU how they show kisdnass to their animals l3y anecdote^i, 
discussions, or examples. 

EVALUATION: 
Outoomss: 

The activity will be considered worthidiile if the main body of know- 
ledge in the role playing tells the stoxy of how to be kLxxl to animale 
and ways somB people ara unkind and what they should do to becoms more 
kindly toward animals. 
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AMERICA"S INDIAN HERITAGE 
3ar3y Childhood Awareness t Self 

Subject: Language Arts 
Piloted ty: Ruth Wight 
REFERENCES t 

"Our Little Indian," Moon, Grace & Carlj Albert Whitman & Co., Ghildcraft 

Appropriate Indian Sign Language 
"Indian Two Feet and His Horse," Margaret Friskey; Children's Press 
"The Indians," Marjorie L. Harm, The Redbook 
"Songs Written for Charming Children," Music Book, pg. 10 
Com Palace Slides, Com Palace, Mitchell, Sou*to Dakota 
ITA Color Words for Matching 

Filmstrip FS-387 MoKinley School, Watertown, South Dakota 
"The Indian Bpy and Girl," Stoxy.ef the Aroarioan Indian, EyeOate 
He '3e, Long Island, N.I. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 



Givan instruction lAich correlates kindergarten subjects and reinforces 
ITA Reading Raadiness, jthpijuding an introdnoUon of Indian piotograpiis, 
pupils will be able to recognize an American Indian as a person 1*0 is 
a worthvdiile American with a different cultural background from their 
own. 

/ INPUT: 

Procedure: 

* Study Indian body language, pictogrs^jhs, and design together. 

* Toll the Thanksgiving Stoiy. 

* Have Tom Tom available for playing Indian nuaic with "The Indians" 
number for beat music. . v 

* Have popcorn. Tell children about the com Indians first gave 
Caucasians. 

* Have children with cultural background of people from Holland and 
England vho came on the Mayflower be recognized. 

* Have children with ^Indian cultural background be recognized. 

* Use com palace slides to show design of the com palace. 

* In-Tiire of the mother as to background and feasibility of recognitioa 
for her child as having an Indian ancestry. Same with English and 
Dutch background-, so teacher demonstrates appreciation of children's 
c\iltural background. 

OOTPDT: 



Children wiU: 2Z 
* Sing and dance to Indian music. 
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OUTPUTi (Con't) 

« Paint and color Indian drosa, Al3o^ rug9^ jaoketa and taeaddrosdes^ 
tepeea, cajotpfire, etc, can be made into a simxlaUon exhibit I 

♦ Taate popcorn, 

♦ Play and sing with dramatic play to "Herxy Uttle Kernels of Oora.« 
« Count pumpkin seeds and plant soma* 

♦ Bake a pumpkin pie, 

♦ Boat out k/k tiwB to music with Indian beat, 

♦ Dramatize Thanksgiving story, 
E7ALDATI0Nt 

Outcome t 

Children take part and demonstrate interest in the activities, Th^ 
are able to tell that Indians attended the first Thanksgiving dixsner. 
They are able to recognize that jUaarican Indians corns ttcm a .diff exwit 
culture I but now wear contemporay clothing and are ikmericans* 
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THE FARMER AMD THE (Xm HE GROWS 

AgribasjLiiess Cluster 

SarOy Childhood Awareness i Self| Career 

Subject: Language Arts 

Piloted ty: Mildred Coplan 

HEFERENCES: 

Pictures for bulletin board display 
Filnstrips (farm) 
Examine a real com stalk 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Following a real life trip to a farm to visit a f amer and see the com 
he grows, pupils will be able to contribute sentences about com to an 
e3q)erience story chart, describe the iajjortance and uses of com, and 
plant and nurture com plants in the classro<«n« 

INPUT: 

Procedtiret 

Cb Idren will sit in a group facing an easel holding a large tablet. 
Children will re-examins an ear of com. Discussicm will be open and 
froe and from this the teacher will construct siiqple statemsnts. These 
sentences will be printed on the chart azxl teacher will read aloud as 
she prints. 

OUTPUT: 

♦ Draw or paint pj ctures of com. 

♦ Plant kernels of com and watch grow. 

^ Gather sanqples of com products such as com flakes and com curls* 

♦ Bring com to pop, butter, and serve all children* 
EVALUATION: 

level of Performance: 

* Expect children to becoma more aleirt at observations. 

* Children interested in asking teacher to re-read ejqperience stories 
from time to tims. 

Increase in vocabulaiy of pupils. 
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OETTIDS TO KNOW ME 
Early Childhood (2nd half) Awareness: Self 

Subjects! 

Can be used after experience periods such as inusic, physical education, 
etc«, and before resuming studty* 

REFERENCES: 

Fllmstrips and cassettes, OS) Productions 

Getting to Know Ms, Div* of Cathedral Pilaw, Inc* SVE Singer Co. 
People are Like Rainbows, SVE Singer Co. 
A Boat Named George, SVE Singer Co. 

DBTROCTIONJIL OBJSCTIVSS: 

After having been shown the Getting To Know Mb filwtrips, pqiils will 
be able to discixss and share ideas on the concepts of indiiridual differ* 
ences; likenesses as demonstrated in the visual manual. 

IMFOT: 

The fiLnstrips will help the teacher to demonstrate the following concepts: 

♦ We are all alike in some W£^s. 

« Wo ore all different in soob ways* 

♦ Differences and likenesses are acceptable. 

♦ Neither should be a basis for loving or being loved, 
likenesses bring comfort. 

« Differences add dimension to essperienoe. 
Procedure: 

In using tho fllmstrips, the experiences shared are in the third 
person. This may give children courage to express how they personally 
note these things. 

OUTPUT; 

♦ Discussion of basic character traits and characteristics. 

♦ Based on appreciation of differences, understanding of eora self 
attcn9>tcd. 

EVAIUATICN-. 

Outcomes s 

SubjoctivG^ Discussion of child participants may reveal attitudes 
i^garding likenesses and differencos. 



SEtf DMPBRSTjamiMQ THS USE OF POPPET PUIHATSS 
Etfly Childhood Awaroittssi Solf 

Subject J Language Arts 
PlloUd D. VanSloklo 
REFEROICfiSt 

Instruoto Puppet Plsynatea - the faally • 
nsnOX^IONAL OBJBCriVBSt 

OiTen the epportunity to uae the f a«lly poppet plagrutes, children will be 
able to understund their enoUonal feelings and to displiy these enotions 
in a socially acceptable manner. 

nFOTt 

Place puppets in a ccospiouous place before children arrive. Let them 
pat on the faces and handle than freely without direction for « period 
of tine. *^ 

Prooeduret 

The children should recognize the piqipets as being ssnbers of the 
family and vill begin to role play and dramatise. 

OOTPOTt 

biggest several family situations to be dramatizedt 

* Children fluting over a toy 

* 0|» family msiaber in 

* Create a disappointmsnt for the whola family such as no vaoatics 
to grandnais this veek 

« A xidw babgr will mriwB 

* Qrandna is oomlng 

* What is that stranga noise? 
EVAUJATIONs 

Lorel ct Perfoxnanoe: 

The ohildron should react spontaneousJy^ They, as a grom, evaluate 
the enoUonal reactions^ How did you feel? »iat tiade you feel this 
way? Hew did you show your feelings? . 
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DEySLOPDIG UHDEBSTANDIMa OF SEIf & OTHERS 



Primaiy Avaranesst Self 

Subject: StoCT hour tim 

REF'ERENCES: 

EOSO Kit J iUosrlOan QaidaMe Service; O^irole fiDBs, MUn* A manual^ 
two stoqr bockSy recordb orxaseettesj poeterst piqppet activity carda^ 
pippets-HDfOSO the'Dolphin^'-oehtral character^ the listener and under- 
st^^ndmg helper J f lopeil% the Flouxider~ixktocl8ive and unMrtain«-»un«- 
wHling to seek advice and counsel* Six soft ha nd pup petS'^^ll colored 
p^qppet pl£Qr props. Role plqring cards, DDSO ACTxviTXi&>*«rold playing 
designed to involve children In dramatisuLng real life 8ituati<»is« Qroup 
discussicai cards: five rules for group discussion* 

INSTRIJCTKXrAL QBJBCTIVES: 

Given the DDSO kit, children viU be assisted toward more positive ' 
feelings leadi^ to devel^pmant of a good self oonoept« This liiU be- 
evidenced ty the quaUty of <MXdren's responses in rold play and in 
gvoxxp disoussions. 

DiFOTt 

The units revolve around ei|^t developmental tasks which confront the 
individual in the process of his developnent* The ei^t unit themes 



representing the 


developmental tasks are: 




Understanding 


and accepting self 




Understanding 


feelings 




Understanding 


others 




Understanding 


independence 




Understanding 


goals and purposeflil behavior 




Understanding 


mastery^ conapetencej and resoorcefolness 




Understanding 


emotional maturity 


* 


IftKlerstanding 


choices and consequences 



Procedure: 



If the DUSO program is used daily and in its entirely^ there are 
enouc^ materials for one school year« Used on a daily basiSj each 
unit ocmtains enoti^ activities for U or 5 weeks. For each unit 
there is an introductory story and unit songs idiicdi are written in 
the child's language and enplpy animal-person characters* These are 
provided to stimolate identification and involvement with the content 
of the various activities* 

^ Directions for these activities provide procedures which have been 
effective* They were not conceived with the intent of limiting 
the creativity and spontaneity of the teacher or children* 



# Tho discussion leader should conitnuiuoate that he or she really 
cares about ^at children say and feel. Group discussion requires 
sharing the responsibility for leadership with the group. The 
group helps to identify concerns, clarify thoo^ts and feelings, 
and consider alternatives. 

^ The creative leader avoids sermonizing, evaluating, humiliating, 
and moralizir^g, but she is not passive, pemitting the discussion 
to be purposeless. 

OUTPUT: 

Following the unit introductoiy activities, each unit is divided into 
cycles. Each pycle includes the following set of activities: 

* A story to be followed by discussion 

* A problem situation to be followed by discussion 

* A role-playing activity 

* A puHpet activity 

* Several supplementary activities to be used as desired 

* Recommended supplementary reading (stories to be read to the class 
by the teacher or read independently by individual pupils) 

E7AL0ATI0N: 
Outcomes: 

Caiildren demonstrate in subjective ways that they have good feelings 
toward themselves and others. 



VALENTIMES AND THE WDRIJ) OF WORK 

Primaiy Awareness x Self 

Subjects: Language Arts, Art, Music, Social Studies, Math 

Piloted by: T-filla Woodward and Pearl Meseberg 

REFERENCES: 

This is Khxsic, African Book Co, 
How % Get Oat Mail, McCall, Benefic Press 
World of Work, record and filmstrip, Educraft, EOF 107 
• ..Cariying the Mail, ECF-IO? 

Postal Workers, picture story prints. Singer 
Tho Mailman, film, SEP 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given a correlation of mary first grade subjects and the time of year 
irtiich is Valentine's Day, each child will be able to: 

* Ifrite his own name • 

* Recognize names of each classmate . 

* Address, s^amp, and mail a valentine at the post office • 

* Cut out a heart shape • • 

* Sing valentine songs. 

* Tell the duties of a mailman. 
INPUT: 

Valentine bOletin board; old fashioned valentines, fumy valentines, 
pretty valentines, poems or stories about the origin of Valentine's Day. 

Proceduare : 

* Call roll by showing child's name on card, child respond»-te«flh«r 
says name • 

* Teach cutting of heart shape; show filmstripj teach valentine songs. 

* Teacher will make sure each child takes an active part and feels that 
he is an important member of the class and has an understariding of the 
work of the mailman. 

OUTPUT: 

* Make valentine book of names. It can be used to write names on 
valentines to classmates. 

* Make valentine sack for mailbox—include name and address, decorate 
with heart shapes. 

o » 30 
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OUTPUT : (continued ) 
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* Make valentine and envelope— address to classmate, buy stainps and 

mail at postoffice. (Put X Y^ere stanqp belongs), v/hen received, bring 
to school and discuss maqy tasks of the postman. 

* Prepare questions to ask the postrasui. 

* Make placemats, napkins, KoolAidt Plan gamss for Valentine party. 
3VALUATI0N: 

Level of Performance: 

* Children will wilte names legibly enou^ so that they can write 
and mail their valentines. 

* Children will take an active part in planning the field trip to 
the post office and the party. 

* They will understand and appreciate the work of the postman. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS; 

A pre-test and post-test will be designed. A random selection of 
children will participate in both of these. Results will be tallied 
and saved for Career Development studies. San5)les of work will be 
saved, also. 

Suggestions for tests: Have a large picture of the mailman on display. 
Ask the selected children to tell you: 

* Two things that a mailman does. 

* Three things that a mailman has to know. 

* Two places vrtxere mailmen work. 
> . How does a mailman get to work? 

* Does a mailman need to be healthy? Wiy? 

Interview children and record their answers on a tally sheet beside 
the questions. Have individual sheets for every child interviewed. 
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AWAREMiSSS: FOCUS ON SELF PgyELOPHEaiT^ STAGE I 



Primary Awaz^ness : Solf 

Subject: Language Arts 

RiSFCiiENCESt 

Guide for AWARENESS: FOCUS ON SEU DEVELOPMENT, STAGE I 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the use of AWARENESS: FOCUS ON SELF DEVELOPMaW, STAGE I HT, 
students will denionstrate an increased ability to esqpress themselves. 
This will be shown throu^ relating stories ^ch reflect an under- 
standing of themselves and others, 

INPUT: 

The teacher will use Focus as a resource manual. Receiving on the follow- 
ing three levels is encouraged: 

« Awareness lovelj 

-N- Willingness to receive awareness; 

* Controlled attention~building on first three levels. 

Procedure: 

* Listening and sharing rather than lecturing and directing. Draw 
out~not put in. 

* The teacher will assume that children are able to accept or under- 
stand themselves or others^ in soma ways. 

OUTPUT: 

The child will be encouraged to relate to the stories, and express 
himself. 

EVALUATION: 

Level of Performance: 

The child will be leantlng that he is an individual with feelings of 
his own. Ho will in turn recognize that other persons are equally 
endowed with these feelings and this ri^t. 
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ADDITIONAL C(»4MENTSt 

Problem-Solving-5)ecision Making 
Sharing 

See: Topical Arrangments of Focus^ pg« 21 
Attributes of Self 
Fandly Relationships 
Understanding Others (not in fandly) 
Feelings 

Sensoiy Perception of the Environment 
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CRfiATIVg EXPRESSION 
Primary Awareness: Self 

Subjocts: Music J Language ArtSj Art, Health 

Piloted byi Barbara fiauch^ Jeannette Hogstad and Hachel Westgard 
RSFSRENCES: 

Music books; Magic of Music^ Ginn & Co., Walt Dianeys' *^Banbi." 
Pictures: Mural of Bambi^ nature pictures 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 

Given an opportunity to take part in the play,"Bawbi", the pupils will 
demonstrate through sensitivity in participation that they have devel(^)ed 
an awareness that muoic brings beauty^ enjoyraent; and new creative exper^^ 
ience%.' * ' ' 

INPUT: 

The teacher will endeavor to increase ability to hear r)qrthmj rolody^ 
harmony. Skill in singing with beauty of tone^ accuracy of pitcki and 
rhythm. They learn to sing as naturally as they speak or play. En- 
joyment is increased by student ability to perform individually ai« as 
a group. 

Procedure: 

^ Develop increasing satisfaction and enjqyinsnt in performing throu^ 
the musical play^ "Bambi." 

# Develop a growing awareness that music brings beauty^ enjcymsnt^ 
and new creative experiences as an individual and as a part of a 
group. 

# Develop a growing sensitivity to the beauty of musical sounds and 
in evaluating own singing tojes. 

# Develop a growing cooperative attitude with teachers and classmates. 

♦ Develop an enthusiasm and love for an activity which will continue 
to grow beyond the classroom. 

♦ Develop a greater sensitivity to elemants of art, rhythm, color, 
form, and design in creative escpression. 

♦ Devslop an awareness for various ways to tell stories. 

* Develop awareness of need for good posture and correct breathing. 
OUTPUT: 

* All children will participate in this play. 

Q ♦ Role play: Some characters will sing their parts while others will 

ERiC speak their lines. 
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OUTPOT: (continued) 

* Learn to sing songs by rote and with aid o£ an instimront for 
performance* 

* l*ite creative stories about the animal characters in play. 

* Draw original illustrations of forest families. 

* Help with costuming in the play. 

* Compete aom additional lines and verses for the^ pl^« 
EVALaATIONi 

Level of peformance: 

The child will develop a progressive enlargdnmt and olarlfloationt of 
concepts of pitch, rt^ythm, welo4y, and harmory and the interrela- 
tionships that exist among them. The child will develop a love for 
imisic that will be constant and enthusiastic, therefore it will 
continue to grow. ^ 

Children will be able to tell the experience which meant the most 
to thorn. 
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Mr GOOD FRIEND^ THE POLICEMAM 

Primary Awareness: Self 

Subject: Language Arts 

Piloted tjyi Mrs. W. Lunae 

XNSraUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE : 

Poll.ving a visit to the police station and explanation rf a police- 
man's duties and responsibilities^ the pupils idill demonstrate their 
understanding of the policeman's role by describing one thing which 
the police did Uhxch they found interesting and understandable. 

INPUT: 

The teacher will endeavor to develop a respect for authority early in 
th3 cliild's life by showing it herself. 

Proced^ira: 

* Make arrang nunts with tho polico about a visit to thj polico 
station by thj children, toachur and aidos in a school bus. 

* Ask tho officer to stress the services tho police provide: Public 
education, accident investigation and prevention, crime prevention, 
public relations. 

Information about law enforoement arid criminal apprehension. 

* Information about qualifications for a job as a policeman: ago, 
hei^t, weight, sex, education, salary; character check. 

* Help the officer and creato an interest in his job for the class. 
OUTPUT: 

The children would: 

♦ Be free to ask questions. 

♦ Have an opportunity to hoar the siren, make fingerprints; identification 
cards. 

♦ Have a feeling that law enforcement would bo a good career. 
SVAtUATION: 

Level of Performance: 

All children will attend and write a letter to the police department 
telling one thing which the police did which they found interesting. 

n7 
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•^rtr A\o '^ w. zmms in thb vaup op \drk 

Mjoaiy- Awaroness: Self, Career 

Subjects: Hathomatics, Scidi 'a 

lilotcd hy: Cynxh.-'a Barbor, c-^nico Oaugor, and Sybil Schafer 
i*ilt?-tv;xt and GroaWi Clovjland 

Scioiica in Our K. rid, ng. 56-57, Herman & Nina Schneidor, D.C. 

Hoath, 1965 

Poabodj' J rn . ifrj Dcvaloprwnt Kit (T Tima Carda); Peabajy Manual, 
Diffjieiic h;.inin'^3 of Tine, American Guidance Service, Circle Fines. Minn. 
Wat.'A k-pf-iman, Oor^j^ational Outlook Handbook, U.S. Qovemwnt Printing 

•^f ir.o, Wr.srdrigton, D.C. 
Lai'.jo aiii irtUvidual clocks 

Flii'Jiel >vd zicok * 
Er-ctord :-nd book, Hov: To Tell Time ^ 
Qui:;in:> Caock 3ame 

c -a Tell, Goldfjn Record Co. 

IKFTHUCriON/.L OBJ jCTIVES: 

.." r; ±3 jppcrtvnity to teach children about tine, children will develop 
u r>;.'scn-dirss or tha concept of thT relationship of time to self and 
career. 

INPUT: 

I'stibH.Eh the value of time. (Play a game, set timer or alarm 2 or 
3 miPutos. Children find an article or articles in this given amount 

oJ tTne.) 

* Gat up an interest center of clocks and watches. 

< Set up tn interest center of worn out clocks and watches. 

* Tine clock to punch-in as workers do. (Teacher will set up real Ufe 
situation. ) 

* .lesour'je person-watch repairman. (Establish dignity and iiroortance 
of their v;ork.) 

OUTPUT: 

Children willt 

* E^qperinent !d.th an hour glass. Observe minute hand. 

* Bring various clocks and watches for exhibit. 

* Take apart and experiment in hands-on situation. 
*■ Ch.cck-in iri the momj.ng and out at ni^t. 

* P-epare qvootions to ask repairman. Usten attentively— then ask 
cDir- qucsti.,n3 .-.bout things they are especially interested in or aspects 
irfSli^ ^^'^ covered. 



OUTPUT: (oontdxiued) 

* StaOy the uevelopment of clocka and vatohes iising tfas enqroXopedia 
for information* 

« Woxic vith individual clocks. (Teaotaar will deiSDnstrate vLth largi 
clock sinalation^ flannel board, or tranaparanc^* } 

« Tell vazlooa ideas as to what is want tgr the value of tin« 

« Visit Jewelry stora where resource person works* 

« Do worksheets from nulti-text for individual packets* 

♦ listen to record for reinfi/^^cement* 

» Hake oookias to see ij^ortanoe of tlBs as It affects haidiig vesults* 

« Use the Peabodj Manual to bcio^aa aware of the nangr different manings 
of tlrae« 

EVALUATIONt 

Level of Performances 

(Mldrent 

« Should be able to woxic with hour, half hoiir, quarter hour, and 
minutes* 

# Will list or find pictures of di^f ex^nt types of clocks* 

« Vfi.ll write a creative stozy (their own personal feelings of value 
of time) for evaluation of each child's knowledge « 



WDRKERS WHD CO»ERATE ^® 
Pai^o Senloe CXoslo^ 

AwaraoBSat Self 
Subjects* Social Studies, Languaea Arts, Math, Art 
Piloted lyt ^bil S<*afer, Betty EWLokson, M, Johnson, S?a Max^ 
REPERENCSSt 

Fireman Fred, Barr 

Mr. MaiLnan, Miitnan ' - 

Let's Go to the..Fost Office, Putnam 
. .1 Wtat to Be a P61ice«an, Children's Frees 

mSTRUCmOMAL- ACHVITISS: 

Given the study of typical public service occupations, childwn will sho^r 
jmderstanding of the reasons why people cooperate in the WtotOd of Work 
cy participating in role play or an original playet. 

mPOT: 

Procedure: 

« To introduce the activity, discuss with the children the kinds of 
workers in their community. Explain that they are to observe 
workers as the child goes to and from school. Interview parente 
yiio are soma of the workers listed" to enlaln their part in the 
World of Work. 

* 5 nalte a nural diaplaying workers they are interested in. 
This will include all children; 

* ff?!.®*^ chalkboard what children find Aut and discuss the workerei 
r^T*."^-^' garbage man, policeman, fiwman, bus driver, and 
truck driver. 

* All children will take part in the discussion. All will prepare 
a question to ask workers. All children will work in a mWto 
make a mural. 

* ^f,*eacher lists information as each child teUs what he observed, 
caiildrenare divided into groups according to their interest for 
role playing. £ach chilri creates and illustrates a stoiy. 

OUTPUT: 

♦ Role playing by children should be simulation of the work of the 
parents they interviewed. Simulation will be finallaed in playet 

* Children will write a creative stoiy. 
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EVALUATION: 

Level of Performance: 
The children will be able to tell: 

* How a policeman and a fireman might cooperate; 

* How a mailjnan mi^t be inpoirtant to oonaminity workers i 

* How a garbageman rai^t be important to all comraunity anbers. 
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FSIKAiar 
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gJLLETIN BOARD IDEA 
"I Want To Be 

Primary Awareness: Self 

Subjects: Art, Language Arts 

Piloted fey: Janat Shelv^^;^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given thj stu(fy of \diat interest and abilities are as related to career 
choice, children will demonstrate an appreciation of these concepts 
throu^ guided discussion. 

INFJT: ' * . 

Children, are not encouraged to make a final career choice at the ele- 
mentary age level but they can be exposed to experience a idiich will 
enlarge their area of choice in future job selection. The choices 
at this level are referre'd to as 'Tantasy Choices" by theorists in the 
field of occupations and vocations. 

Procedure : 

The DuUetin board may be arranged and developed according to the 
creativeness of the grovp members. The bulletin board might be 
arranged by usirig: art wrk of student; paragr^^As written ty 
students. 

OUTPUT: 

; The following question3 might be considered by the teacher and the students: 
Are many different jobs depicted on the bulletin board? 



* Did the students lonsider personal interests and abilities lAien making 
a choice? 

* Do the jobs expressman appreciation for work? 

* Is there an indication that leisure time activities of the family are 
connected vjith the choice? 



Can the child express a reason ^rf^ he wants to be involved in this job? 

Are the choices based on contact with a favorite person (mother, 
father, teacher or oTher model?). 



EVALUATION: 
Outcome : 

Children will be able to tell in a circle meeting: 
^ What interetf ts are andA>r 
* Wnat abilities are and/ or 
r-T^9r> ^ interests and abilities relate to the World of Work* 
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HAPFINSSS 

(Happiness is courtesy and oo<^ration) 

Primary Awareness: Self 

Piloted l^y: Bert Kunz and Lillie Prantz 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given lessons in vAiat constitutes courtesy and oopperation, children 
will demonstrate their knowledge through discussion about polite and 
cooperative people, 

INPUT: 

* Divide pupils into small groMpa. Each grxnxp will maica a list of ten 
courtesies essential for a happy workable claasroom* The, group * 
leader will list them on the chalkboard. 

* Good manners are ^ood habits to have; thay tt'^Vo Hfe a lot nicer. 

* You will find that people who Inse their >bs are people >Ao do ndt 
know how to get along with others, SohwO. is a place where yiMi leam 
to cooperate as a team, 

^ Transparencies; Discuss hew cour+ofly is a growing process and is 
developed by stages, 

* Listen to records and view appropriate filmstrips* 
OUTPUT: 

All children participate in discussion and ch^^ce of activities. 

* See how many Jobs ycu can discover which use skills you use in school! 
Jobs need: reading, writing, speaking, math, and other school skills. 

* Develop a courtesy tree. Put courtesies or slogans m colorful leaves 
cut from construction paper and pin to a tree, also made from con- 
struction paper, ' 

^ Have each child choose a courtesy AOt in which ha, is weak. Then have 
his peers help him to overcoma the weakness, 

EVALUATION: 
Outcomss: 

Children in a circle dlscussiim win be able to describe: 

* A polite person and/or; 

* A cooperative person, and tell; 

* lihat these attributes have to do with the World of Wbrk, 
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SELF AWARENESS 

BflERMEDlATB 
Level I 
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BEHAVIOR 

Intermadiato Awareness: Self 

Subject: Social Studies 

REFSRENCES: 

'Triendly and Unfriendly Behavior" pg, 69-92, Teacher's Quide Social 
Science Laboratory Units and Resource Books, by Ronald lAppitt, Robert 
Fox^ Lucille Schaible« 

INSWUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the opportunity to investigate the nature of PRIENDLT AND UN- 
PRIENDLI BEHAVIOR, children will work with Lab units. Th^ will ex- 
hibit ability to make value judgments and to e3q>ress opinions during 
classroom guided discussion* 

INPUT: 

The materials sequence of recommended lessons are as follows: 

* V/hat Do We Know about Friendliness? 

* How Can We Tell the Difference Between Friendly and Unfriendly 
Behavior? 

* What Causes Unfriendly Actions? 

* Causes Unfriendliness Between Individuals and Groups? 

* What Causes Unfriendliness Between Groups? 
Discussions can be Initiated through inquiiy approach. . 
Procedure: 

Participation in discussion needed. Value judgments start to be formed, 
OUTPUT: 

As lessons unfold, children are more and more willing to express opinions 
and make value judgments. Activities suggested in the guide are uaed as 
motivators. 

EVALUATION: 

Level of Perf oirmance j 

If participation is active and contilbutive, the level of performance 
will be considered satisfactory. 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES TO TEACH ETHICS 
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Intenwdiate Awareness: Self 

Subject: Language Arts 

Piloted by: Ruth Johnson and Iner Haan 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given a series of inquiries, students will become more aware of the 
importance of honesty, loyalty, and dependability to themselves and 
to others. Children will demonstrate their knowledge through intelligent 
small group interaction in a dramatic puppet role playing environment. 

INPUT: 

Three large posters with the words honesty, l<yalty and dependability 
will be displayed before the class. Informal groups of two will sit 
together. Each child will be given one minute to inter-act and respond 
to the iiBaning of each word. Then inter-'act in groups of four. A 
spokesman for each group will report their definitions. 

To teach a child a code of ethics, establish the reasons one needs to be 
honest, Ipyal and dependable. 

♦ To be accepted by social^;" 

♦ For self-esteem and self-realization. 

♦ For economic reasons. 

♦ To build lasting friendships. 

♦ For reward and privileges in the home and in school. 

The teacher will develop "w>rld of Work" concepts through the use of these 
questions: 

♦ How do you get food from the store? 

You buy it. 

♦ What would happen if you took the food from the store without payinc 
for it? ^ 

It is against the law. 

The storekeeper would not be able to make a living. 

♦ How would you feel if you did this? 

Scared, ashamed, gu3\ty. 

♦ If a storekeeper hired you, idiat could you do to help? 

Sweep the floor, dust the cans, help the customer, put out the 
stock, carry out groceries. 

♦ Why would you want to do your best? 

Self satisfaction, to keep your job, promotion 

a? 



INPUTt (continued) 

♦ Would you do your job as iiell if the boss were gone for the day? 

Yesj because he trusts n»A 

Yes J because I want to do Job well, 

JeSf because it is ir(y job« 

Yes J because he pays me* 

les^ because it makes me foel goOd« 

♦ Pretend that you are tha Cashier in the store. Wiat would happen 
if you made a mistake not charging the customsr enou^^? 

The storekeeper would be cheated* 

♦ What would you do? 

You would tell the storekeeper, 

♦ What would happen if you overcharged the oustoror? 

You would be cheating him, 

♦ What would you do about it? 

If possible, you would return it, 

♦ What would happen if you took money out of the cash register? 

Be scared ( you know it is against the law). 
Peel guilty; punishment. 

Procedure; 

All children should be encouraged to be a part of the discussion. 
Accept all ideas, 

OUTPUT: 

Children will be divided into three groups. Each grorp will be assigne 
to make their own puppet characters* 

♦ Stick puppets 

Group one puppets portrgy dependabiliiy and Ipyalty to the boss, 
Qrowp two puppets portray shop lifting vs, self-esteem. 
Group Three puppets portray honesty and handling money, 

E7AIIIATI0NI 
Qutcomssj 

Each student should be able to tell: 

^ What makes a person seem dependable, and/or} 

♦ What Icyalty to a business means, and/or; 

♦ What is wrong with shoplifting; and/orj 

♦ What honesty in hand! i rig money entails, 
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DISCOmiNG DIFFEREMCES 
Ihternediate Awareness i Self 

Subjects Social Studies 
REFERENCES X 

Discovering Differences Guide, pg. 43-63 

Social Science Laboratory Units and Resource Books, by Ronald Uppitt, 
Robert Fox, Lucille Schaible, Science Research Asso.,. 2$9 £• Erie St. 
Chicago, in, 60611 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJBCTIVS: 

Given a real need for people of all ages to learn tolerances of dif- 
ferences, children will demonstrate understanding of the ansvers to the 
following questions from Discovering Differences^ 1 Social Studies Unit 
Program, by participation in, the tasks of the various lessons* 

INPlfTj 

The materials sequence of the lessons recommended are as follows s 

♦ Vlhat males people different? 

♦ How does environmsnt cause differences? 

♦ Vhat are some differences in our class? 

♦ \*iere do we get our likes and dislikes? 

♦ How does group msmbership cause differences? 

♦ How do we behave toward people who are different? 
Procedure: 

Is good if children are enthusiastic about performing tasks, (ie. finger- 
printing) in the first lesson. 

OUTPUTS 

Children cculd con?)lete the exercises independently then confer with a 
buddy before turning in work. Success encouraged. It m^ be that report- 
ing on each of the six questions could best be handled by buddies — each 
one being responsible for a portion of a question. Answers ^ould be 
handled as a mock radio broadcast or a series of broadcasts. 

EVALUATION: 

Outcome: 

Every child should be abl3 to answer a minimum of one of the questions 
under Input when the lesson is completed. 
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£i^rwa«} ACTivrrr to intrcduce a unit on who am i? 



Iiitennsdiata 



Awareness; Self 



Subjects: Social studies. Language Arts 



Piloted by: Janet Shelvor 



4 



A rrJLrroj for <^irh jroup 

A traj*" of colored tickets for each f^roup 

If po:-'cible, a tape recorder for each group (to be used in the summarization^ ) 

INSTRUCTIONAL 0:::CJ£T:Z'ji„ 

Givc?n a garuc situation^ children will be given the opportunity to learn 
likenescos cjid differences in people. Knowledge gained will be evident 
fxxm irJi\r2.dual ctiteniints into a tape recorder concerning how 'Uie 
students both rosonble others or are unlike others* 

Activity: a (children will be seated in a circle on the floor.) 

"Eours and girls ^ I know that you like to play games, and I also know that 
33i;m soTki unusual things when we play gamas. I wonder what you will 
leam in this f^airel There is no nara3 of the gama tinless you want to give 
it a nan>3." 

'lou are seated in a circle - there is a tray of colored tickets and a 
mirror in tho center of the circle • You will understand the directions 
as wo play the game. I get to talk first, then you get to talk later. 
Heady?" 

-M- Sol'',at a ticket from the tray that is about the same color as your 
eyes: blue eyes-blue ticket, etc. 

^ Choose a ticket that matches your hair color (or very nearly so). 

* Boys may take a blue ticket; girls may take a pink ticket. 

* Short hair-red ticket; long hair-i*iite tickets . 

^ If you can vjhistle take a purple ticket. Let's hear you irtiistle! 
•w- TS yov can hold your breath for 10 seconds you may have an ora'^T^ 



Now, a random selection of 6 or 7 of that group has a turn to call 
directions. Each person will uake a turn to call a color. If you have 
a ticket of the color would you ple?.se stand. Before the next color is 
called, let's figure out a statement that we can make about this group 
that is standing. In sows manner determine which group of students will 
become t' a leaders to call out the colors, they may, also, choose to ask 
for a combination of colors such as 2 blue tickets and one purple ticket 
neans that these people are blue eyed boys vjho can whistle; 1 blue, 1 
pink, and 1 purple -blue eyed girls who can whistle; 2 brown, 1 red, 1 



ticket. 
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INRIT AND OUTPUT: (continued) 

orange-brown haired, brown eyed, short haired people Mho can hold their 
breath for 10 seconds, etc* 

Ifit the pupils cone to this idea by themselves—they sey- have other ideas, 
too. Children can discover and draw their own conclusions. They should 
be abl£ to develop their own ideas and conclusions as this develops their 
reasoning ability-thinking ability, 

I|ast_ste£x "Very good! You have made sone interesting conments and 
discovered something. You have been thinldng! Thank you, everyone. 
Now in your own circle, each person will have an opportunity to tell 
something that you have discovered about yourself. The tape recorders 
are ready so that each person may talk into the microphone. You ndrfit 

say, "I am like , because wa both 

- , but I am different because"" 

EVALUATIONj 
Outcomes t 

Children will be able to share answers upon teacher questioning. 

"Vfauld each person share one ticket with me, please? Wtite on this 
ticket how you feel ri^t now. " 



The tapes may be replayed later and/or saved for future use. 



WHO AH I? 



Zntdrmediate Amreiidss: Self 

Subject: Social Studies 

Piloted by: Burt Khuz and LLllie Frantz 

INSTHUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 

Given specific activities to help children relate things th^ are 
learning in school to future opportunities and to make children maxe 
of dignity in all Jobs and the relationship between present values and 
future careers J children will denonstrate a growing self awareness* 
This will be shown throu^ ability to make an interest list^ conduct 
interviews J and list coiomunity jobs idiich are inportant. 

INPUT . 

^ &aoh person is different in som? way fr<»i other people* 
How do people -differ? 
Elicit group discussion 

♦ Personal:. ty makes us different. 

The way we act 

The things we like to do 

The way we make others feel 

♦ What kind of person do you think you are? 

Funloving? Serious? Talking? Thinking? Indoor? Outdoor? 

. ♦ Why are you going to school? 

Learn skills; Leant about the world we live in; Leam about 
ourselves; Learn about the person I>d like to be; Make friends j 
Leam gamas; Leam health and safety. 

♦ The world needs different workers with different skills and interest 
to do different kinds of work. 

♦ All children will participate. 
OUTPUT: 

♦ Put a check next to the things you like to do. 

B e with people most of the time. 
D o things by nyself • 
i fake things others look at or xise. 
Talk to others. 



^Put ny ideas on paper* 
Work with numbers and math. 



Wbrk with machines. 



GOTFDTt (oontlJindd) 



Help other people to be happier. 

J]i90over new ideas. 

Mal» pretty pictures. 

Write auaic, songs. 

Work on school activities. 



W ork indoors. 

^Collect things. 

M ove arouixl a lot. 

Coapare the things you have cheeked with those cheeked by others 
and you will discover how you differ from others. 

* Lutarviewm 



Question adults you adnLre about school skills these people use oa 
their jobs. 

InvesUgate limitation imposed yspon some people by lack of ediKJation 
and training. 

♦ Everyone likes to feel that his job is iaportant. Some people feel 
inportant if they can toll others what to do. There an naq^ people 
who decide how they feel clout a job by how imich they can make. 
Others choose their jobs because th^ want to have a job id^re they 
can help peopLs. What are the things ^ think make a job ia^wrtant? 
last the jobs that you think are ijqwrtant in your commmity. 

SVAIUATION: 



Outcome: 



Each child should be able to share with the class one thiwc lAioh 
like to do. 



SmJf AWARENESS 
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Level n 
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BEING AND BEOOMINQ 



IntemBdiate 



Awareness: Self 



Subjects: Social Stiidies^ Reading ( ' ^ 
REPEIREMCES: 

Being and Becoming^ pg* 9^-*1l6^ Teacher's Guide Social Scienoe Labor-* 
atoxy Units and Resource Boolr^ by Ronald Idppitt^ Robert Fox^ LuoiUe 
Schaible^ Science Research Associates^ 259 E« Erie SU, Chicago^ 111. 

See Teacher •s Guide , ^ 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the terms ^ "Being and Becoming^** students' will demonstrate that 
they can interpret their js^aning and nature by performing Q»rciaes 
appearing in the teacher's guide* 

INPUT: 

The materials sequence of reconnended lessons are as follows: 
>hat does Being and Bec(»ning inaan? 
^ How do social, scientists maasure growth & develoimnt? 

* How does environinent affect development? 

• • •* 

* \tiat factors influence the developmant of intelligence? 

* How is growth related to language development? 

* Vhat problems are associated with growing lap? 
Procedure: 

If children are interested in finding out how they developed in 
babyhood after sharing the resource book, the input has been effective ♦ 

OUTPUT: 

Exercises within the guide are most effective for ptqxLl participation. 
Piq)ils "Shduld be directed towaixi completing them* 

EVALUATION: 

Level of performance: 

If the student performs the exercises and becomes engrossed in making 
discoveries about himself and others as will result from use of the 
guide, it will be a successful performance on the part of the child* 
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CAREER B)UCATIOW AND NDTRITION 
Conaumdr and HomsmakBr Cluster 



Ihtemedlate 

Subjects^ Soieooo^ ImgmgPi Artn (all) 
Piloted by: Geraldine Hahlen 
REFEEIENCES: 



Awareness t Self^ Career^ Beginning 

competency' 



Coop. Ext. Service, SDSO, U.S. Dept. Ag. Pun Ittth Poods 

Nutrient Standard Studjr, Colorado State Univ. 

Codington County £rt. Service, Home Ext. 

Mulligan Stew, Ccndc Books 

Nutrition Charts, Nat»l. Daiiy CouiK)il 

ijH TV Produoticm, U.S.D^A. E3Ct. Service, Michigan State Univl 

SVE Study Prints, School Worters, j Singer Co4$ Ghioagd 

Hone Economics Filjntrips, Rip Rocket Seriesj Oopp. Ext. Service 

Dietician, resource person 

School Cooks, resource person 

Seng about food and nutrition (original and ready««iade) 

Food Service Manager, resource person 

Foods Make Us Grov, 12T Continental Baking, I^e, N.Y. 

Vitacdn C, Siq>t. of Dccumsnts, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash. D.C. 

Food for Fitness, leaflet Dept. of Ag«, Wash. D.C. 

Together \te Sing; The Gardener, pg. 37 j Popcorn, pg. 1 

ABC Music Series; Shortening Bread, pg. 178*179^ Wee^y Wheat, pg. 38; 

A Bic^le Picnic, pg. 2; Couboys Breakfast Call, pg. 78; Pishing, pg. 
Old Quinn Ouerribus, pg. I36; Making Music Your Om, pg. 5 
Making Music lour Own, linstead Market, pg. I8O; Lots of Fish in 

Bonevist Harbor, pg. 32. 
Filnstrips: The True Book of Health, Children's Press; SVE, A Ri^t 

Breakfast, A 568-1; Swift and Co., Pood for life. 

IHHJT: 



The teacher lall: 



* Review nutrition program of previous ^ades. 

« Acquaint children with Basic Four and identification of goods. 

-K- Help develop interest in correct daily eating and table manners, 
food arrangement and planning««effect of emotional tensions. 

« Lead student brainstorming session in nutrition. 

* Present food concepts and recipes from transparenoies. 
GDTPOT: 



All students involved in brainstorming introductoiy session on nutrition 
and the lAy of It. Individual or small groups make bulletin boards, and 
reading display table. Students help contact resource people. 
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OUTPUT: (oontiimed) 
Students will: 

* Bring or make pictures of Four Basic Pood groiqas* 
Groi^) food^ display^ and classify. 

^ Bring school nienus and analyze thern^ thereby playing the role of 
nutritionists. 

* Keep and maintain diaxy from charts^ of daily eating habits. 
^ Hake cartoons of "Eating Habits'' results. 

* Interview all resource people to find out their occupational titles 
(see ia)VElITDRES TO CAREER AWARENESS sheet). 

* Ifrite and dramatize good manners in cartoons^ subject: for school 
cafeterias and hi^ s^ool cafeteria. 

* Coinpare and give •'Nutrition Play." 

* Do calorie counts on various foods. 

* Write stories^ poems ^ and songs. 

* Fbysical education correlation between food and exercise. 

^ Have a tasting day to foster desirable attitudes toward new cold foods. 

* Use nutrition words in language arts and spelling lists* 

* Trace origin of unusual foods—where* th^ cams from; etc., 
^ Make a sanple breakfast^ etc.^ and taato results. 

* Make pancakes, fruit pie, and/or pizza described on transparencies 
in file. 

This nutrition education mini-unit can be most stimulating axid revitalizing 
to the "self image." 

EVAIUATIQN: 

Outcome: 

Children will be able to tell why people often Sc^> "We are what we eat.". 
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ORIGINAL SONGS ON NOTRITION 



!• Fruits and vegetables ^ yellows and greens 
Carrots^ oplnaok<i peaohes and beans 
lou get Vitandn A from these 
Eat one daily if you please. 
Fruits and vegetables ^ yellows and gx^ens 
Carrotsj spinach^ peaches ajnd beans. 

(To the tune — Twinkle, Twinkle Uttle Star) 

II. Let's not forget the Vitamin B*s. 
They are Nutrition V.I. P. «s 
Th^ keep sldLn soft and improves €4>petites. 
Help body cell to develop ri^t. 

(To the tune — » Little Bo Peep) 

m. Vitamin C you have each d^y 

To heal your outs and chase colds awsQr* 
Citrus fzniits are hi^ in C. 
Also ton^toes and brocolli. 

(little Bo Peep) 

17. Heat and eggs, ohickens, beans. 

Your body xieeds/ they're all proteins 

Fish and peanut butter too. 

Are body builders, they're good for you* 

(To the tune — Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star) 

V. Bones and teeth need lots of ndlk 
As strai^t and strong they grow. 
Several glasses every d^ 
And you'll get up and go. 

(To the tune — Jingle Bells) 

VI. Sing a song for raisins - a pocket full of fun. 

They'll give lots of iron, to help yoa roup and run. 

Vlhen you eat these many foods 

You really will feel great 

So make the Type A School Lunch 

A habit every daiy. 

(To the time ~ Sing a Song of Sixpence) 

VII. Our SOhool Ijimch is good to eat 

Fruits and vegetables, cheese axid meat 
And it gives us ^^t we need. 
To run and pl^, to write and read 
Be sure you clean up evezy bite. 
School Lunch helps you grow just right. 

(To the tux» — The A.B.C. Song) 




South Dakota Dept. of Pub. Instruction 
Pierre, South Dakota 
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DATE 



Vegetables 



I HAVE TASTED 



asparagus ..^^ 


endive _ 


_ radishes 


beats 


lettuce 


^ rutabaga 


broccoli .....^ 


lima beans ^ 


^ spinach 


brussels sprout ^^^^^^ 


mushrooms 


^ string beans 


carrots 


okra ^ 


^ sumraar squash 


cabbage >. 


onions 


^ svreet potatoes 


cauliflower ...^^ 


parsnips ^ 


^ Swiss Chard 


celery 


peas 


^ tomatoes 


com ^ 


peppers ^ 


^ turnips 


cucumbers . 


potatoes 


^ winter squash 


eggplant 


pumpkin 



Fruits 



apples 

apricots 

avocados 

bananas 

blackberries 

blueberries 

cantalcupo 

cherries 

coconut 



cranberries 

dates 

figs 

gooseberries 

grapefruit 

grapes 

honeydew melon 

lemons 

oranges 



peaches 

pears 

pineapple 

plums 

piTUies 

raspberries 

rhubarb 

strawberries 

tangerines 

watermelon 



Note: Children can check in one color the foods they have already tasted and 

add check marks in another color as they try new fruits and vegetables at 
home or in the cafeteria. 
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DISCOVERIMQ HORSES: HOBBg OR CAREER? 
Intomediate . , . Awareness t - Self, Misc. 

Subject: Social Studies 



Piloted by: Ruth Johnson and Inez Haan 



INSTRUCTIONAli OBJECTIVES: 

Given e:q)eriences in discovering much about the hobby of hearses, the 
student will coniplete a check list, interview people in related occupa- 
tions, and will be able to tell how the hobly correlates with various 
school subject studies, • 

INPUT: 



Procedure: 

Class discussion will be .essential before the field trip. Various 
small groups will prepare questions to ask the guide \iien they visit 
the horse farm. , This visit as. a follow-up or culminating activity 
to a unit study of horses should be an excellent reinforcement to 
the lessen. Establish the relationship of leisure tima interest In 
horses and how it develops into life-time careers. Visit a horse 
.farm. 



^ Guided tour of a horse farm operation. 

* Observe the interdependency of job families in the horse business. 

^ Develt^ awaronGss of • mai^ different breeds . 

^ Tovolop awareness of their special functions. 

^ Select onei to fit "your needs. 

Through the discussion and guided tour all o^ the children^ should be made 
aware of the numerous kinds of horse care, bo aware of the growing ^ 
popularity of horses in America, have an understanding of the maiy 
economic factors that are involved in raising horses and realize the 
responsibility that goes hand in hand with the enjoyment of owning a 
horse. 



OUTFOT: 



50 YOU WANT A HORSE! 



* Why do you want a horse? 

Pleasure, racing, driving, breeding, show, work, cutting, rodeo 

•w- How would you select one to fit you? 

Your age, your size (weigjit and height), spirited or settled, 
how do you want to use the horse. 

* Do you know some of the more common breeds in the area? 

Q Arabian, Appaloosa, Paint, Welsh, Quarter Horse, Morgan 
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A naw ddoazKl for horses and horse products has craated new horse hobby 
kind of Job families* 

* Interview various job family members. The interviewers (groiQ>s of 
two) will prepare reports £rom information they have acquired. 

Realtor; land 

Elevator J feed and grain ^ 
Fanner J hay 

Liunber year employees; bam^hay storage 
Veterinarian; 

Tack makers and dietxlbutors; leather goods^ saddle makers^ harness 
maters 

Grooming equipment make.-s and distributors; brushes^ picks> vacuums, 
clippers, polishes 

Horse trailers' manufacturers and dealers; 

Farrier; blacksmith, horse shoes, nails 

Workers; carpenters, electricians, well diggers, plumbers 

Farm iirplements * distributors; tractors, manure spreaders, post augers 

Carriage makers; carts, wagons, buggies 

Clothing mators or distributors; boots, hats, apparel 

Publishers of magazines and books 

Clerical workers; registration of breeds 

Judges and auctioneers; judge shows, ring stewards, timers, announcers 
PrtJiters; hand bills for shows 

Rodeo grounds and area worters; rodeo clown (protects the riders) 
Horse trainers 

# Correlate the study of horses to other subject areas. 

Mathematics; grain needed per horse, hay needed per horse (acres needed 
for each horse) 

Storage bam (size); same perimeter in different shapes, square gives 
more storage area than a rectangle • 

Fencing; how many posts are needed? (feet between each post) 

Taok room; dimensions needed C>1 
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OOTPOT: (continued) 

Math in drawingj gtspix paper for drawing a model horee farm, buildings, 
rotating pastures 

Language artsj write letters to breeders for information* 

Health; diet and care as iii;)ortant as in human beings. 

Art} draw a picture of child's favorite horse or rodeo clown. 

EVALUATION: 
Outcome; 

Children will be able to talk about horses and vhy horse raising is not 
a good hobby or is a good hobby. 



EMOTIOMS ARE AW IMPORTANT FOHfcS IN OOR LIVES 



IntemBdlate Awareness t Self 

Subjects X Physical Education, Music 

Piloted tyi Maiy Wllliaina 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given activities to help children recognize emotions, they will express 
understanding hy their ability to nans situations when apecific feelings 
vere experienced. They will, also, be abls to select one feeUng and 
oxptsse it JTOrbaUy or nonverbaUy. — - 

INPUT: 

All children will follow these directions to perform the following 
physical activities: 

Stand up 

Hop on left foot twice 
Touch toes 

Left hand on right Icnee 

Close eyes, hold nose, shake head 

Sit in desk 

Stand up-»Hnake a fist 

Turn around five times 

Sit down 

Directions should be read at a rapid rate. Children may begin to feel 
frustration and some will feel anger. 

HAPPINESS Announce to the class that they may take 10 min. recess. 

SADNESS Tell the class that their favorite custodian is leaving. 

PEAR How would you feel if you woke up and your house was full of 

siTVDke? 

Procedure: 

All children will participate in a lesson of self awareness such as 
this to identify emotions and e35)ress emotions. The physical setting 
may be one large group, circular in arrangement or several small 
group circles. This decision should be made by the teacher and be 
based on the personalities of the class. 
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OTTPUTj 

The children will collect magazine pictures of people. The pictures can 
be developed into a collage for happy faces, sad faces, angiy faces, 
and fearful faces. Use the record "Peer Qynt Suite, In the Hall of the 
Mountain King," Discuss feelings that children may have felt as the 
music changed. Role play— show feelings of happiness, sadness, fear, anger. 

Open ended sentences: 

I feel happy when 

I feel sad when 

— ^ — . • 

1 am afraid of 



I get angry ^en 
EVALUATION: 



Level of performance; 

Each child will name a situation when he felt happiness, sadness, 
anger, and fear. ' ' 

Each Child will choose one feeling and express it verbally or non~ 
verbally. 
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INDI7IDUAI3 St QROUPS 



Intemcdiate 



Awareness: Self 



Subjects: Social Studies^ Reading 
REFERENCES: 

"Individuals and Grcups", pg, 119-137j Teacher^i Ouide Social Science 
Laboratory Units and Resource bo^, Ronali Lippittj Robert Fox, 
LuciXLe Schaible, Science Research ksac, 259 B. Eric St* Chicago. 
111. 60611.^ * 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE; 

Given a child's lack of understanding rf hiw he fits into secial 
groups as an individual, lessons will clariftr^ his tBKler»taiiding. 
Concepts learned wiU'be demonstrated by stmdttitSi'as content of 
cassette tapes with the subject being, "Group nanibership*" 

INPUT: 

The materials sequeno of recommended lessons are as foUws: 

* lnhen do you like to be alnne? . .. - • 

* What is a group? 

* does leadership affect group members? 
What rnles do group members play? 

^ What did we learn? 
Procedure: 

The children will show an interest if reading or listening to 
reading has been done in such a way that understanding of the material 
is su'^nessful* 



S^^udent cassettes will be made containing answers ta the Ii^t questiens 
regarding group membership • 



O'lTPUT: 



EVALUATION: 



Outcome: 



Children will be able to participate in t>>e smaU group work in 
•'What did we learn?" This will reveal thb understandings gained 
from the units • 
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NaWSPAPfiR ONIT 



Intormediate Awareness: Self 

Subjects: Language Arts, Social Studies, Art, Math 

Piloted byi gybel Schafar, Martha Johnson, Betty Erickson, Eva Markve 



I vtork on a Newspaper— Lent 

Come To Work with Us In a Newspaper 

The Genie and the Work 

Let*s Visit the Newspaper—Pope & Sramons, Taylor Publ. CC4 Dallas, 
Texas 

Film~"Coinmunidation in the Modem World" 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 

Given the study of a newspaper's structure, children will demonstrate 
cooperative action by organizing, writing, and publishing a newspaper 
of their own. 

INPUT: 

♦ Have several newspapers available for children to examine and discuss. 

^ Work in groups and atten;>t to list the Job families and clusters. 
Reporters, editor, linotype operator, proof reader^ newsbpy, etc.. 

♦ Field trip to local newspaper. The teacher throuj^i guidiance will 
make sure each child has a part in each of the activities that 
will build his self'^^steem. 



OUTPUT: 



♦ Children^ will observe the different sections and choose the one 
they like best to report on. 

♦ Newsboys tell their e3q>eriences, and others consult their parents 
to find out if they have something to contribute to the class. 

♦ Children, through group work, will plan and publish their own 
newspaper. 



EVALUATION: 



Outcomes: 



Each child should be able to choose hisl main interest and develop 
it to the best of his ability. Creativity in the form of cartoons, 
photography, stories, illustrations, etc., are needed to publish 
the original newspaper. Feature one or more of the newspaper workers 
in each paper, and/orj 

For special evaluation purposes have each child con?)ose an essay. 
FRir "Would you like to work in a newspaper office? Wy, or wt^ not?" 

££yji^ and/or } 



BVALUATIONs (continued) 



The student should be able to select three Job fandly nenibers of 
the newspaper and tell what each of these persons mi^t have as 
an Interest. 



NEWSPAPER JOB FAMIISr 
COMMUNICATIVE ARTS CLOSTBl 



as 

4 



JOB FAMIir—NEWSPAPER 




Publisher-Bditor Supervise 
All Departments 



J 
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JOB FAMIIY~MEWSPAPER 




iffiVERTISINQ 
DEPT. 




Publisher-Sditor Supervise 
All Departments 



JOB FAMILI— NEWSPAPER 




Publisher-Editor Supervise 
All DepartiKjnts 
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JOB FAMILYr-NElVSP/lPER 



PRESS CAMSRA & 
PUTS ROOMS 




Publisher-Editor 
Supervise All Departments 




JOB PAKELT— NEWSPAPER 




Publisher-Editor Si^Ksrvise 
All Departments 
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JOB FAMIII— NEWSPAPER 




Publisher-Editor 
Siqwrvlse All Departmants 
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JOB FAMILr "NEWSPAPER 








PRESS CAMERA & PLATE 
ROOMS 







/ OPERATORS ] 



Publisher-Editor Supervise 
All Departments 
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JOB FAMILy—NEWSPAPER 





Publisher-iSditor Supervise 



All Departments 
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UNIT FLAN TO TEACH DlGNni OF THE TOTAL PERSON 

Interraadiate Awarene 3 s t 3q If 

Subjects: Language Arts 

Piloted byj Sister Maroella Klein 

INSTRUCIONAL OBJECTIVE: 

Given a unit plan to teach dignity of the total person, students 
will tell son© thing contributtve about <^och age group, 

INPUT: 

Consult the unit for teacl.ar's work. 
OUTPUT: 

Consult the unit for activities. 
EVALUATION: 
Outcomes: 

Children will be at jb to tell: 

♦ the different a groups in liio 

* something whir a socialij' ccntributivd frcn aach grcap 
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U NIT FLAN TO TEACH DIGNITY OF THE TOTAL PERSON THROUGH 

CAREER EDUCATION ] " 



Intemadiate 



INTRODUCTIOM 



In each living organism there is the gradual development of the species 
from infancy to matxirity to the gradual decline' of the species. Of all 
living creatures, the human organism has characteristics and qualities 
which are uaique. It is the marvel of man that Yj recall he can bring 
all of his personal history up to a present moment, and to some extent 
chang3 or manipulate his future. 

It is important that the person recognize the acing process as an integral 
part of davelopmsnt. If the aging process is accepted as nat\xral and if 
it is recognized that there are losses (sight, physical strength, etc.) • 
yet there are gains in vrisdom and experience, it will be easier to view 
the declining years with serenity and courage. 

In Japan the prestige status of the elderly is traditional, even today. 
This is not true of the attitude toward the aged in the Western world. 
Our society is youth oriented and seems tc have a culttifal irreverence 
for age. There are multiple causes for this concept which has brought 
mii:h suffering to many of our elder citizens. 

The problems of old age will not be solved easily, but a change of con- 
cept toward aging and toward life can make a difference in the years 
ahead. Sources of difficulties in the later years include economic in- 
security, declining health and strength, loss of independence, loss of 
social status and friends, forced retirement, ^^tid p.sychologioal entities 
such as attitudes, self-image and flexibility. How the person responds 
to the inevitable changes depends largely on tho habitual responses 
acquired through a life -time. 

The place of education in helping form attitudes toward life nnmiot be 
underestimated. Young people do not need to be couviuood that they should 
be prepared to earn their livelihood, but education for all of the Jife 
cycle from birth to death is foreotten in tnaiQr cases. If improvement ji. 
attitude toward the elderly is to come about it will i-eqmro educaMor. f.. 
the total life span and for the total person. 

Education can make a difference W giving: 1 ) a positive ^J^^*^^ 
learning and oontinnous self -renewal; 2) a philosophy *<^^^^^i^%Y^^^^ 
history of deeds that give leaning to llfej 3) ^ pattern of good adjust 
ments and responses to difficulties at any agej U) ^^JJ^^ ^^/g!?^^ 
variety of interests in work and hobbies and $) *he attitude of sel^- 
acceptLce during all of the life span. Since man ^^.^^^^.^P^JJ^f 
directing his own destiny and being responsible for that ^esUry, it 
important that during the formative or educational years he be prepared 
to assune this responsibiU.ty. 

Victor Frank tells of an amputee «ho grasped the fact that the ^^^ ?^ 
li?e Sid not consist in walking and said, "human life is not so poor a thing 
that the loss of a limb would make it meaningless." So too, should we 
not teach our youth that human life is not so poor a 

of on^ job, or declining years, or physical disability would make it mean- 
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HAJOR OBJECTIVES: Instruction in the following nine aetivitiw wiU show 
that education can prepare persons for the total life span of develppnBnt, 
,The specific objective of each lesson is given.) 

* Concept: The development of the human person Continues from birth to 
O\oective: Each group of three children will make a time-line. 

* Concept: Persons of all ages have abilities and can contribute goods 

or services to society. 
ObjecUve: Each child will find magazine pictures of persons of three 
different ages and write a label telling what each can contribute. 

* Concept: Different types of jobs and work are available within the 

agricultursKJonservation job cluster. 
Objective: Each group of three will illustrate a type of career within 
the above clus"t<ar. 

* Concept: Various skills are sometimes needed in one occupation. 
Objective: Through visit to farm (or film presentation) each child 

will list four or more things a farm worker must know how. to do well. 

* Concept; Jobs are related and skills from one occupation can be used • 

in another related type of work. 
Objective: Each group of three will draw a favorite job cluster. 

* Concept: Attitudes affect success in a career. 

Objective! Each child encouraged to prepare a question for a resource 
person (farmer.) 



* Concept: Worthy use of leisure time is vital to mental health and 

happiness in a career. 
Objective: Each child will list three hobbies in which they might be 
interested. , .. 

* °°^other ^ *° °^ *° 

Objective: Each group of five wiU role play and tell why they might 
want to chsuigo jobs. * &• 

* Concept: Attitudes affect our outlook on life. 

Objoctivd: Each child will draw stick tien from two different views- 
ona telling the courageoi^s response to a situation and the other 
tGiilng a poor rosponso 
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DESIGN TO TEACH CONCEPT # 1 OF UNIT PLAN 

Intorn>3diat*3 Awarendss: Self 

Subjootst Science, Social Studies, Lan^age Arts 

INSTRUCTIO^IAL OBJECTIVES 

Given the study of a unit plan to teach dignity of the total person 
throu^ Career Education, the student will demonstrate unders^^anding 
through pantomiming the continuum of a life line • 

INPUT: 

Throu^ large and small group work, the teacher will assist children 
in developing the concept that all living organisms have a life cycle 
and a life style • That man is. unique in developing a variety of life 
styles is another important concept for students to know* Children 
will be able to tell what a life siylu is, and what a life cycle is 
upon conclusion of the stuc^y# 

* Name living organisms* Do they have a life cycle? 

Discuss man as a person. How is man different from other creatures. 
^ What makes man unique? Why is this inqportant? 
^ Does the ability to love and serve others ever dealine? 

* Does the ability to learn and have new experiences decline? 

The concept thai; children have changing needs at different stages in 
life is important, 

^ Needs of youth and growing persons. 

* Needs of mature people with a growing family, 

* Needs of persons after family has grown and left home. 

* Duties of society toward each of these groups. 
Procedure : 

All children will be encouraged to participate and give ideas. If 
an idea is inconsistent with a concept, the teacher wiH ask for the 
opinion of others in the group or will rephrase the question to lead 
to the desired response. Setting will be semi -circles. First, the 
entire group, then smaller groups which reports findings to the large 
group. 

OUTPUT: 

All children will participate in the following activity, 

* On length of paper provided, each group will draw a life-line. The 
ErJc y^strs will be marked off in decad^^ 
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OUTPUT: (continued) 

« The life-line can be filled in with angr of the concepts the children 
may wish to include. This may be drawing^ finding pictures from 
m ag a z in es^ little sentences by each decadsi cartoon illustrations j etc* 

EVALUATIONS 

Outcome: 

Each child will be uxpected to contribute. Assistance will be given 
as needed and each drawing will be expected to be accurate as to 
decades axid neatly drawn. 

Students should then be able to pantomime the lifeline continuum. 
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DESIGN TO TEACH CONCEPT #2 OF ONIT PLAN 

Intanwdiate Awareness t Carder 

Subjects; Social Studies^ Language Arts 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: • • ' * 

Given the Concept that individuals are qualified to perform in various 
UBTs at all different age levelsi children vill be expoOUi to be able 
to classify occupations which contribute to goods and those irtHoh 
contribute to services at the various a^ lolrels. They will be able 
to list a mininium of three rewards which come from workt 

INPUT: 



Children will contribute to the small group t.^ irfiich they are assi^d 
and then report to the large group as to Jobs >Aiich are those requiring 
goods J and jobs lAich are those \*iioh require sarvicas. They wiUj 
also, decide various rewards and satisfactions which come at different 
times in their lives. The teacher will assist groups as needed in 
fi n d in g answers to the two groups of qiiestions. 

♦ All ages have abilities and can contribute goods or services. Disduss 
and list: 



Jobs that young people can do. 

Jobs that persons between 25 and 65 can do* 

Jobs that older persons can do. 

Differences in abilities exist among different ages. Show special 
skills of the yomg, middle years, and t^e older workers. 

Individuals work for various rewards and satisfactions at different 
times in their lives. 



Why do people work? 

Need for companionship and social status. 
Economic needs and source of income. 



Solf -^velopront aiKi saUsf action in a jrb well dom . 
Interesting activitiee—people sometimes like to go to work* 
People Uke to be of service to others. 
Procedure t 




All ideas will be acceptable and no one will be made to feel either 
superior or neglected. Volunteers will be encouraged. 

Each child will be responsible for mounting and labeling a minimum 
of three pictiires. 



OUTPUT: 



Children will participate in the following activities: 

* Find magazine pictures of persons of three different age groups • 
(More if desired.) Paste them on large newsprint. 

* Print neatly on colored paper. Make :v label telling what each 
person might be able to contribute to society according to tbe 
age of the person. 

EVALUATION: 

Outcome: 

Children in small groups will be able to classify goods and services 
vriiich can be provided at various age levels* Th^ will be able to 
list a minimum of three rewards xdiioh ooqb from work. Performance 
should be limited in expectation by the abilities of ttte various 
students participating: 
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ACHIEyPiG 3UCG£;a5 IN THE XRLD OF JOBS 
Ihtennediate Avarenesss Self^ Etqployability 

Subjects: Language Arts^ Social Studies 
Piloted Ifyi Vera Suime 
REFERENCES: 

Filnstrip axKl tape^ "Achieving Success in the World of Jobs." 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the filmstrip and t^^i '^Achieving Success in the World of Jobs" 
the student wills 

-N- show how people with learning liabilities are able to achieve success 
in the world of J-' c 

* re-emphasize the iraporta a of study habits aiid work attitudes^ ty role 
playing and discussion. - 

INPUT: 

Teacher will introduce and arouse interest in the filmstrip. Following 
the showing of the filmstrip the teacher will encourage students to 
exaznine their own potential for success. 

Procedxure : 

Large gro\xp presentation-informal discussion-or small discussion grot^s 
following pinesentation. Role playing various situations may follow 
discussion. All pupils should gain a better understanding of their 
. own potentials, 

COTPOT: 

Puqpils view the film and listen t'O the tape. 

* Piqpils ^ake part in larg»«^oup or small group discussions. 

* Panel discussions'lPollowing ^TjnT^*"''--— ^ 

* Original play showing change in attitude. 

* Research about people who were thought to have learning disabilities, 
but succeeded. (Einstein, Edison, etc.). 

EVALUATION: 

Cutcome ; 

Children will be able to tell how one person with a learning 
liability achieved in his job. 

Thqy should be able to tell >*y good study habits are important. 

o 83 
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DIARIES AND FEELINGS 
InteriDBdiste Awareness: Self 

Subject: Language Arts 
REFEftENCES: 

"Invitations to Speaking and >ftdting Creatively" Unit 2^, pg. 8l-81i 
"Dig That Diaiy" pg. guide, ifyers & Torrance, Ginn, Boston, Mass. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES; 

Given the sixth grade child who needs to find a healtly outlet for 
pent-up feelings, the students will iraagino themselves in real-life 
situations through the writing of diaries* 

DiHJT: 

Tm pupils will read pg, 81 . It prepares one to iise his imagination. 
The children will be advised to follow the diaiy order in the workbook* 
Thay may share or not share as they wish* 

Procedure: 

Adqt trial is acceptable. Teacher should be non-judgnsntal as to 
material written* No teacher pressure should accorapaiy this assign-^ 
njnt. Students may accept or reject it^ as desired* 

OUTPUT: 

Children will follow diary order, answer questions in booklet, and com- 
plete pg. 83-8U. 

EVALUATION: 

Outcome : 

Pupils will demonstrate an alertness to fresh ideas which they could 
examine and refine . They will demonstrate this alertness writing 
diaries of their o\m. 
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DI TEREST SURVEr^BECOMING 

Intermadiate Awareness: Self 

Subject: Language Arts 

INSTRnCJTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 

Given an interest survey on becomngj the children will demonstrate 
self-^knoirledge throu^ careful coir;>letion of the Interest Survey blanks. 

INPUT: 

Procedure: 

The teacher will give introductozy remarks about self actualls^tion 
and what it means to be a person of individual abilities. 

The teacher assists those students who find reading the survey difficult 
by letting them listen with earphones to the wording on a pre-recorded 
tsqpe. 

OUTPUT: 

Complete the survey. 

EVAIUATIOM: 

OutCODS! 

Considerable self knowledge will be gained by individual students 
throu^ the thinking throu^ and completion of the Interest Survey. 
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IHTERBST SORVET— BECOMING 



Since you are in the upper grades of your elemantaiy school, you are fast 
BECOMING a person in your own right. You have probably already been lodking 
at people as they work in their various careers and wondering about their 
work and the positions which they hold. 

EXERCISE I 

Will you please list for us, on a separate sheet of paper, all of the vo- 
cations or occTq)ation3 about which you are fandliar? We will give you about 
15 ndnutus to do this. When we call "time", please stop and return to this 
sheet of peeper to complete Exercise 2. 

EXERCISE n 




Ify father's work is 




fty jTtother's work is 




Ify guardian's work is 




At school, I like to 



At home, do not like to 



At home, I like to 



The person I most adirdre works as a 
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At school^ I do not UkB to 
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On the playground, I like to 



® 



On the playground, I do not like to 



EXER JISE m 

Ploaae check Yj^ or NO if you have received any information about careers 
from apy person you know: Ye s, N o 

If you have ohecked yes, do this last ssiltiple choice question lay answering 
with a check mark beside the correct response. 

I have received the most information about occupations from: 

a. Hr parent s b. Ity teacher s 

d. Ify nei^bors e. Someone else 



"^^^ Hjr friends 



If you have marked scnneone else, how are th^ iirportant in your life? 



EXERCISE IV 

Now, for your ovm amusement and amazement, write a paragraph about lAat 
you would like to be when you get out of school. Try to include in the 
paragi aph why you would like to be this type working person. 
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LIVING WITH VAUJES 



Intennediate 



Awareness; Self, Employahility 



Subject; Social StudLe? 
Piloted by: Nancy Ifeidinger 
REPERSf^CES: 

Living With Others~Citizenship, record, Wilson Corp. S. Holland 111, 
Side 6, Band 2 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVE: 



Given an exposure to a tiro when relationships with family or friends 
niay be strained, liie children should be able to list attitudes and 
goals irtiich help to make a career successful. 



Discuss various types of initiation into clubs or organizations. Name 
some of the troubles of shop owners in a community. Discuss the Golden 
Rule "Do unto others..." 

Procedure: 

Largo group, listen to recording. Discuss reasons >*y Cathy and 
Carolyn would rather not join the club. Child needs to realize the 
ii!?)ortance of following socially acceptable values to succeed in 
the World of Work. 



Pupils can discuss and list attitudes and goals ^ch are socially 
acceptable and why these are necessary to be successful in a chosen 
career. Pupils can list reasons why a person may lose his job because 
of an act wMch is socially unacceptable. Children may list information 
^rtiich may be found on a personal ernploym^nt file anl role play a situation 
vtfiere a job-seeker discovers the shopowner has a record in his employ- 
ment irfiich may be undesirable. 

EVALUATION: 

Level of performance: 

Children will be able to list attitudes and goals which help to make 
careers successf^al. Thoy will be able to tell what is meant by a 
responsible worker* 



INPUT: 



OUTPUT: 
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PdnSON;anT D -:7^ L0F:-SN T_ 
In 1 0 I - li ; : • \w ai-etie ss ; 3e If 



.♦^'-Tl-4.ir.,^ Y-rir . :vc^ : ility ^ Krcyciopedia Srittanica Filnsxnps 



bxv^n six fiLns trips o'- "Developing Yom- Personality," students will 
shoT-r Ici riled;; of the subject through >.'orthwhile contributioiis to class 
discuj^xons-. 

Strients are helpo-l to see how to handlo and li\'e with interpersonal 
relationship situations. Discussions .surrounded the lives of make- 
believe people on filinstrLps. The physical setting of the room operates 
most effectively with students sitting in a circle or semi -circle. 
This is really a group counse ling-type exronence. This* enables students 
to look at a third person, (it can happen to others idea), before it 
is necessary to look at themselves. It is easier to draif conclusions 
about others, than it is to look carefully at oneself, however, the 
one process logically follows the other* 

E^/ALUATIOHs 

Level of porformance: 

If children dertonstrate an interest in group discussion after the 
filmstrip has been shown, the level of performance is satisfactory. 

Group discussion with many children participating is to be sought. 

Hlch inVroct ^ imich give and take in voluntaiy discussion is 

tJie order of the day, and T-dll indicate a good level of performance. 
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PERCEPTIONS 

Intermediate Awareness : Self 

Subjects: Reading, Language Arts 

REFERENCES: 

Multi-text approach 

"Invitations to Speaking and Writing Creatively," layers & Torrance 

Ginn, Boston 196^ 
"Have You Noticed?" ' Unit 1?, pg. 72, guide, pg. hi 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given the need to increase perceptiveness through senses in order that 
one can understand the use of his own ears, eyea, nose; etc. children 
should read, "Have You Noticed?" and be able to demonstrate skilled data 
collection gained througjhi' use of the senses. They should be able to 
perform the experiment on p. h9» 

This is an exercise designed to assist children in attention concentra- 
tion on facts that are often ignored. (Pacts vtdch are available to ear 
senses, exist, but we have a tendency to ignore them.) 

Procedure: 

A need to develop powers of observations becomes increasingly more 
evident as the student moves throu^ the written assignment. He 
is involved in 'reliving sense reactions. Ability to discard 
theories where si?)portive evidence is lacking. This ability to 
discaM theories should be noted.. See'eacperiment, pg, k9* 



OUTPUT: 

The student genuinely attempts to consider the full import of the 
questions and conplete the sentence. 

EVALUATION: - ^ ' 

Level of Performance: 

A change should take place in the way students approach problems 

objectively, withholding judgment until sufficient evidence is 

obtained. They should demonstrate alertness to changes in people 

and natural ihenomena. Skill in orgar^zing data should improve. < 

Evaluation, as well as data collection, should be more skillful. 

Each child should be able to tell about anyone of these attributes. 
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SEWSE EXPERIENCES 
Upper Intermediate Awareness t Self 

Subjects: Reading, Language Arts, (Beginning writers and dramatists need 

sensitivity experiences.) 

REFERENCES: 

Invitations to Speaking and Writing Creatively, R.E. ^jrers, E. Paul 
Torrance, Qinn^ and Cc, Xerox Co., pg. 18 Unit 7, Teachers guides, 
pg. 25 Students 

INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES: 

Given sense e3<perienoe in an exercise called, '^What's the Punch Line?" 
students will be able to identify different sense e3qperienoes by nam. 

INPUT: 

Students are asked to view the objects in the picture as people • Note 
that the objects share some characteristic or symbolize some qualiiy or 
process. 

Students should be urged ts: listen for humor, flatteiy, sarcasm, 
gyii?>athy, intolerance, insincerity, tenderness, in words of people in 
conversations. This exercise involves human understanding—therefore, 
a subjective process. It will probably point out the immediate awareness 
of students. It will,, also, reveal students \*o are lacking in sensi- 
tivity to others. 

OUTPUT: 

Listen to conversations hearing and interpreting liiat people say* Write 
a punch line apprcpriate for two groups represented below~see page 25. 

EVALUATION: 
Outcomes: 

There is nothing mandatory about this assignment. 

* Some studox±B may be inspired to Srele play a situation. 

some students ma;/ have "a germ of an idea for a brief dramatic 
sketch" 

. ^ others, may be inspired to express themselves through poems and 
essays 
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